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What Bagehot really enjoyed, and what he
usually produced, was a clever and epigrammatic
truth. Never ceasing to protest that real verity
is dull and tedious, he always made it vivid and
exciting. He loved to call sterling virtues by cynical
names, to find sage council in muddling stupidity,
to clothe sound, inescapable common sense in
phantastic and exotic dress. The substance of his
thought is sanity itself, its idiom is cleverness, wit,
humour, irony. Indeed he was, in his earlier years,
as alarming to safe men as congenial to their real
tastes. In his later years, however, he strove to
convince them as well as agree with them. He
curbed his love of ingenuity and moderated his
language. The result was that the other pre-
eminent quality in his imagination, what might be
called its marvellous transparency, its remarkable
power of picturing with a minimum of illusion the
bare essence of things, became more definitely
paramount. In The English Constitution, for example,
he vividly describes the royal family in all its
valuable glamour and prestige, yet keeps clearly
in mind throughout that after all it consists
but of "a retired widow and an unemployed
youth/56 He loved to see things as they might
look to an inhabitant of Mars. President Wilson
speaks of his " scientific imagination.3'6 The
phrase is excellent.
Burke elevates and inspires. Bagehot amuses,
exhilarates, enlightens. He is for those who can
bear to see the veils torn away and look upon things
as they are, who love cleverness with substance
and truth with excitement. At times there is true
poetry in his sanity, and nearly always there is